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and revolution, would have been fully justified. He had
once expressed himself very forcibly in favour of the
liberty of the press, but he was a realist. When explain-
ing the necessity of a Revolutionary Government he had
said that an organism ravaged by disease cannot be
indulged like a healthy body. In the catechism before-
mentioned, found among his private papers, the control
of the printed word receives particular attention. If a
censorship was not established it was probably due to
the fact that public opinion would not have coun-
tenanced such a measure. Liberty of the press was a
revolutionary fetish it was dangerous to touch. There
was, of course, an indirect censorship. Editors soon
learned that if they overstepped they would be called
to account, and conducted themselves accordingly; but
still we find such a strange phenomenon as Roux being
allowed to publish attacks upon the government while
in jail.

Camille was not fitted for the political chess game,
in which he was nothing but a pawn. He felt surprised,
hurt, confused, a little frightened. If the Committee
objected to his third number (he wrote in his fifth
issue) then he was willing to imitate Fenelon and burn
it himself. He had already given orders that it was not
to be reprinted. But Hebert having accused him of
changing front since he had married into money, he
could not forgo the satisfaction of taking a few pokes
at Father Duchesne. Where did Hebert get his money?
Was it not a fact that he had been dismissed for pilfer-
ing when a ticket seller at a local theatre? Was he not
now selling papers to the war office for the soldiers at
the front at an exorbitant price?

On the jth of January, 1794, the two factions came
to grips at the Club. Hebert clamoured for justice.
Desmoulins waved aloft his proofs. Collot d'Herbois
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